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THE AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 


The American Management Association is composed of industrial and 
commercial companies and executives interested in modern management. 
The AMA makes no profit, does no lobbying, and advances no propaganda. 
Its interests are solely the solution of current business problems. 


Organization and Operation 


The AMA serves its members through six divisions: Office Management, 
Insurance, Personnel, Finance, Marketing, and Production. Each of these 
divisions is headed and directed by a man drafted from industry. 


Conferences 


Each of the six AMA divisions holds at least one annual conference, 
where problems of timely importance in its field are discussed. Printed 
conference proceedings go to members of the divisions concerned. 


Information and Research 


The AMA Information and Research Department places at the command 
of every member company a trained research staff on management prob- 
lems. In addition, the AMA maintains a modern, up-to-date library of 
management books and business publications. 


AMA Periodicais 


THE MANAGEMENT Review (monthly) contains digests of articles on man- 
agement appearing in over 400 publications, and brief reviews of current 
business books. It enables a busy man to survey all current topics of 
interest to him in less than 30 minutes. PERSONNEL (quarterly) publishes 
articles on employee selection, training, compensation, and the like. 
Business CONDITIONS AND Forecasts (monthly) gives a summarized 
analysis of the statements of seven of the foremost business services. 





Editor — James O. Rice, 330 West 42nd Street, New York, New York 


The object of the publications of the American Management Association is to 
place before the members ideas which it is hoped may prove interesting and in- 
formative, but the Association does not stand sponsor for views expressed by 
authors in articles issued in or as its publications. 
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THE PLACE OF PERSONNEL ADMINIS- 
TRATION IN MANAGEMENT 


‘ ie FIRST place for personnel administration is in the mind and 
heart of the chief executive of the organization. Unless he is 
determined that the best possible job on personnel administration 


must be done in his company, the other steps are fraught with 
futility. 


THE SECOND place for personnel administration is in the hands 
of a competent specialist who serves the chief executive in a staff 
and advisory capacity, aiding the line organization in the develop- 
ment and execution of sound policies. This full-time specialist is 
essential because, human nature being what it is, operating execu- 
tives cannot be depended upon voluntarily to maintain high stand- 
ards of personnel relations; they are, by the very nature of things, 
harassed by material difficulties and must thus delay the solution 
of human problems. Industrial relations history indicates that too 
many bosses have been indifferent to the subject of personnel ad- 
ministration. However, it should be recorded to the credit of 
American management that the status of personnel men has pro- 
gressively improved until today, among leading organizations, they 
are recognized as important officers performing a major function of 
general management. 


THE THIRD place for personnel administration is in a reduced- 
to-writing statement of general management policy that makes clear 
to everyone in the organization the principles and objectives for 
which the management stands and the means whereby they are to 
be made effective. Eternal vigilance is the watchword with respect 
to the conscientious fulfilment of-employee relations policies in 
daily practice. 

THOMAS G. SPATES, 

Director of Industrial Relations, General Foods Corporation; 

Vice President in Charge of Personnel Division, 
American Management Association. 
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SENIORITY PROGRAM AT THE 
B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY 


By A. C. SPRAGUE 
Labor Department Manager, The B. F. Goodrich Company 


The seniority program discussed in this article by Mr. Sprague is the result 


of four years of experience in reducing the company’s seniority policy to 
writing. 


— Seniority Program being followed in the Akron plants of The 

B. F. Goodrich Company was reduced to writing approximately 
four years ago. Refinements have been made in the program since then 
through negotiation with our factory employees. These refinements 
for the most part have resulted in the simplification of wording and 
the clarification of underlying policies. 

The accomplishments of the program can best be summarized 
by a one-paragraph statement: 

On May 1, 1937, we had 13,190 people on our rolls; on May 1, 
1938, we had 8,756 people on our rolls. In other words, our forces 
have been reduced thirty-three and one-half per cent over a period of 
twelve months. Among these layoffs, less than two hundred people 
of five years’ service have been affected. 

It is difficult for anyone who is not familiar with the character- 
istics of our Akron plant to read and interpret our Seniority Program. 

For that reason, let me try to describe our set-up before describ- 
ing our program. We have eleven major divisions in our factory 
operations: 


DIVISIONS OF OPERATION 


1. Miller Rubber — A complete production unit, geographical- 
ly separate from our main plant, with its own shops, power 
generation and transmission, and service departments. This 
plant produces drug sundries, sponge rubber products, and 
automotive molded rubber goods. 

2. Philadelphia Rubber — Producing reclaimed rubber. 

3. Mill No. 3— Chemical Plant, geographically separate from 
the main plant, but served by the main plant shops and 
power operations. 

4. Warehousing and transportation — Storage and delivery of 
materials, and transportation of goods in process. 
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5. Engineering — Main plant shops, maintenance, power, ele- 
vator operation, and plant cleaning. 

6. Processing — Main plant raw product preparation, includ- 
ing compounding, milling, and calendering. 

7. Tires and tubes — Stock preparation, fabrication, curing, 
finishing, and shipping. 

8. Mechanical Rubber Goods — Preparation, fabrication, cur- 
ing, finishing, and warehousing of miscellasreous molded 
goods, hose, belting, tubing, heels, soles, rubber thread, and 
a multitude of other rubber products. 

9. Printing shop. 

10. Shipping. 

11. Development — Experimental shops developing machines 
and processes. 

The divisions are further broken down departmentally. ‘There 
are 166 departments in our Akron plants, ranging in size from two 
employees to 700. Our Mechanical Rubber Goods Division alone 
comprises 53 departments, grouped under ten production managers, 
and comprising as many distinct groups of operations. 


PLANT-WIDE SENIORITY IMPRACTICAL 


Plant-wide seniority under such conditions would be impractical 
and most certainly unfair to worker and employer alike. The tire 
builder looks upon his job as a craft in itself, and would not welcome 
being bumped by a belt maker or a heel pressman when seasonal de- 
clines affect the job of the latter. Furthermore, the training period 
for the tire builder —and for the belt maker and heel pressman — 
is such that, under normal seasonal changes, the breaking in on the 
new job would barely be completed when the experience of the trans- 
ferred man would again be needed on his previous job —the job 
to which he rightfully considers himself entitled. 

Division-wide seniority is as cumbersome as plant-wide seniority 
in a division which has such widely diverse operations as belt-making, 
golf-ball winding, hose-making, battery cell building, heel and sole 
curing, air-brake hose making, etc. 

On the other hand, strict departmental seniority is, we believe, 
as undesirable and restrictive both to the worker and the company as 
either plant-wide or divisional seniority. Departmental seniority can 
give no recognition to company service unless the entire period of 
service has been spent in the one department. It therefore makes it 
unattractive for an employee to accept, much less seek, transfer from 
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one department to another when he must permanently forsake the 
weight of his service at the time of transfer. 

We have a program at Goodrich which, we believe, gives weight 
to all three types of service — departmental, divisional, and company 
service. 

In the first place, each employee has a company service date. The 
man who has not been off our working rolls since his initial hiring 
carries that hiring date as his company service date. If he has been 
off the rolls, on lay-off, for periods of less than twelve months, he re- 
gains his original service date upon each rehire. His company service 
date is not affected by periods of recognized absence due to illness 
or injury, nor by transfers from one department to another. 

His service date is lost by voluntary resignation, discharge for 
cause, or failure to adhere to company regulations as to absence due 
to illness or personal reasons. We have an established set of Service 
Credit Rules under which these points are interpreted, and it is our 


expressed policy to make no deviations in the application of these 
rules. 


SERVICE CREDIT RULES 


From time to time, changing conditions call for additional treat- 
ment of the question of service credit. Whenever adjustments are 
made in the rules by the Operating Committee of the Company, the 
revision or addition is applied to all employees, and the service dates 
of those affected are adjusted according to the revised rule. At pres- 
ent, our Service Credit Rules are eleven in number, and are as follows: 


Rule 1. In no class of exit other than surplus help layoff will 
back service be credited on rehire. Exception — En- 
trance into the services of the Government in time of 
war shall not constitute a break in service credit pro- 
vided rehire takes place within twelve months of 
honorable discharge from such Government service. 

Rule 2. A layoff with less than three months’ service credit at 
the time of layoff will not have back service credited 
at the time of rehire. 


Rule 3. If the laid off employee fails to report upon being 
called for re-employment, a later hiring carries no 
credit for back service. Exception is taken in the case 
of a person who notifies the Company that he cannot 
report and has an acceptable reason for not being 
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able to report. The amount of time allowed for the 
person to answer a call depends upon the nature of 
the opening available. Whenever practicable, at least 
seven days will be allowed. 

If a laid off employee who has gained employment 
elsewhere during layoff is called for rehire and reports 
within seven days of the call, credit for back service 
will not be denied because of his having had em- 
ployment elsewhere. 

If rehire does not occur within twelve months from 
the layoff date, service is not restored upon rehire ex- 
cepting under conditions stated in Rules 6 and 7. 

An employee who had five or more years service credit 
and was laid off between July 1, 1920 and July 1, 
1921 and who was rehired over a year after the 
layott but before July 1, 1923, is credited in the 
amount of the service credit he had at the time of 
the layoff provided his credited service subsequent to 
rehire has not been broken other than by a layoff 
covered under Rule 7. 

An employee who had five or more years service credit 
and was laid off between July 1, 1929 and July 1, 1933 
and who was rehired over a year after the layoff but 
before July 1, 1934 is credited upon completion of 
twelve months’ credited service after rehire in the 
amount ol the service credit he had at the time of 
the layoff. 

If a job has been offered to a laid off employee and 
not accepted, subsequent hiring will not carry back 
service credit. 

Any change in the removal classification of an em- 
ployee’s record must have the approval of the Oper- 
ating Committee of the Company. 

In no case will the change of record from “dismissal” 
or other classification to “layoff” result in a restora- 
tion of service unless the change brings the case with- 
in the scope of the above Service Credit Rules. 

An employee having five years or more of company 
service credit may arrange with the General Super- 
intendent of his Division and the Labor Department 
to retain such service credit during the period of 
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extended absence from the rolls of the Company for 

the following purposes 

a. To serve an employee-group in a full-time ca- 
pacity as an officer elected by the employee-group. 

b. To accept an appointment for special service in 
the Federal Government Service. 

c. To recuperate failing health. 

d. ‘To further self-education in an established school, 
college, or university. 

Company service dates having been established in accordance with 
these rules we come next to the determination of the department ser- 
vice date of the employee. This is the date that governs the em- 
ployee’s status in his department under all conditions, and is not a fixed 
and unchanging date until the employee has acquired residence in the 
department. When an employee has been in a department one year, 
either continuously or by the totaling of several periods of service 
there, he becomes a “resident” of that department, and his company 
service date becomes his department service date, entitling him then 
to the full benefits of the added service both as to shift preference 
and increased job security. 

This matter of residence in a department is the key point of our 
Seniority Program and, so far as we know, is unique in its application 
to our specific situation. 

The newly hired employee has no residence in any department 
during the first year of service. All employees of less than one year com- 
pany service are considered alike so far as application of the Seniority 
Program is concerned. ‘They are probationary employees. They 
might well be likened to day-to-day renters whose conduct in the house 
determines their being allowed to continue as occupants. 

By the same reasoning, the employee of over a year’s company 
service who has gained residence in a department and’ is affected by 
a layoff in his residence department may, if qualified, be transferred 
into the place occupied by a probationary employee. Having been 
transferred under such circumstances, he has no seniority standing in 
his new department until he acquires a new residence by totaling a 
year of service there. In the meantime, however, he retains his relative 
residence rights to placement in his old department — unless he gave 
up those rights by having been transferred at his own request. The 
exercise of his right to return to his residence department is by hav- 
ing made written application for consideration when a vacancy occurs 
in his residence department. 
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Seniority at Goodrich takes on a divisional aspect through the 
application of a supplementary clause in the program. This clause 
provides for the seniority-grouping of two or more similar departments 
in a division, if they are in the same sub-division and the majority of 
the employees in each of the departments votes to group the depart- 
ments. When departments have been grouped under this program 
they cannot be separated within one year and thereafter only by 
majority vote of the employees in them. 


It is significant that at present there are but six departments 
grouped for seniority out of the 116 departments in our Akron plants. 
These six departments are grouped in three pairs. It is of further 
significance that the reason for separate departmental designations in 
each of the pairings has been largely for accounting purposes. 


RECORD KEEPING 


The Labor Department is charged with the responsibility of 
maintaining accurate records of company-service dates and of depart- 
ment-service dates. A transcript is prepared, from the basic employ- 
ment records, of all dates and department numbers held by the em- 
ployee from the date of his latest hiring. The Service Card on which 
this information is recorded carries three columns headed “Payroll 
Number,” “Department Service Date,” and “Company Service Date”’ 
for these records. The Service Cards are racked departmentally and 
in each department rack they are arranged in order of department- 
service date. This date, so far as residents of the department are con- 
cerned, is the same as the company service date so that, in reality, the 
employees who have seniority standing in the department are ranked, 
insofar as seniority is concerned, according to their company service 
credit. Non-residents, both probationers and transferees, are racked 
below a colored separator card in the order of their department ser- 
vice-credit date. Transferees who have had previous recognized peri- 
ods in the department are credited with a fictitious date established 
by back-dating from their current entrance into the department in 
the amount of their previous credited periods. In brief, their cards 
are placed in the rack, as stated in the program itself, in the order of 
their total service in the department. 


For the control of these Service Card Racks the Labor Depart- 
ment maintains a control file of all non-residents, with a simple-tickler 
system to call attention to the daily changes that must be made in 
the racks through the acquisition of residence. 

No one outside the Labor Department has authority to change 
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entries on these Service Cards or to change their positions in the racks. 
The Labor Department has the responsibility of keeping the racks 
up to date and, after nearly four years of use, we still find that a 
great many of our employees interest themselves in the contents of 
these racks and are particularly zealous in calling our attention to any 
misplacement of their own cards. We find it advisable on this account 
to visit each rack at, least once a week whether or not there are any 
actual changes, additions, or withdrawals to be made. 


Many active departments require daily visits, and we reached 
the conclusion long ago that accuracy and promptness in the main- 
tenance of these cards are a vital part of the ready acceptance of and 
faith in our Seniority Program by the average factory worker. 


PRESENT PROGRAM 


Our present program is set forth in the following form. This 
style of presentation is the result of many hours of discussion in a 
group of management representatives and employee committeemen: 

The Seniority Program of The B. F. Goodrich Company is ef- 
fective under the following terms and definitions: 


I. Definition of Seniority — Seniority is preference by length of 
service, with definite rights qualifying employees for employment 
when work is available. 


Il. Purpose of Seniority —'To provide a declared policy of work- 
security, measured by length of service. 


Ill. “Length of Service” Defined — 


1. Department service — Residence in a department is deter- 
mined initially by the total of periods in or applicable to the 
department, back to but not beyond the credited company 
service-date. Periods “‘applicable to the department” are 
credited periods of layoff immediately following periods of 
active service in the department. 


2. Company service-date — Established according to the Service- 

Credit Rules of The B. F. Goodrich Company. 

a. When a transferred employee acquires one year’s total 
service in a department, his company service-date is 
recognized as his department service date, and he is then 
considered a resident of that department. 

b. Until such time as a transferred employee acquires resi- 
dence in another department, his residence department 
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shall be the one in which he last accumulated a total 
service of one year. When a reduction of forces affects 
him he shall return to his residence department, if work 
is available for him. 

Periods on salary roll shall be included in the employee’s 
department service credit if he is transferred to the 
clock-card roll of the same department. If the period 
on salary roll was not in the same department and ex- 
ceeded one year, it shall be necessary for him to acquire 
a year’s residence in the department before his company 
service-date is recognized as his department service date. 


When Seniority Applies — 


Shift assignment — 


a. 


b. 


Employees assigned to similar jobs in a department shall 
be given shift preference according to length of depart- 
ment service, excepting that they shall be assigned for 
their learning period to that shift on which their training 
can best be handled. 

Self-requested shift changes shall be limited to one in 
twelve months. 


Transfer — 


a. 


An employee who has been transferred out of his resi- 
dence department, other than by his own request, and 
who makes written application to the company Labor 
Department for replacement in his residence department, 
shall be considered in the filling of a subsequent vacancy 
in his residence department if his company service-credit 
is greater than that of other applicants. 

A self-requested transfer out of an employee’s residence 
department shall cancel his rights to resume residence 
status in that department. 

When a group of operations is segregated under a new 
department number, the employees transferred with the 
equipment will carry their relative shift status for the 
first year of their employment in the new department. 
If any such employee is removed from the equipment on 
which he was transferred before he has established resi- 
dence in the new department, he shall be referred for 
placement to the department from which he was trans- 
ferred. If he cannot be placed there, he will be con- 
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sidered for placement on other operations in the new de- 
partment. 

Furlough and layoff — 

a. When forces are reduced in a department employees 
who have not acquired residence in the department shall 
be removed from the department before a resident em- 
ployee is affected. When the reduction affects resident 
employees, removals shall commence with the employee 
of least company service-credit. 

Rehire — 

a. When forces are increased in a department, first consid- 
eration shall be given to qualified employees laid off 
within the preceding twelve months and qualified em- 
ployees about to be laid off in other departments, in the 
order of their service-date in the department to which 
the additions are being made. 


Where Seniority Applies — 


As to hourly or piece-work factory employees, relative sen- 

iority shall be given consideration in the placement of em- 

ployees in the following steps: 

a. On similar jobs or in the same craft in the department. 

b. Within the department. 

c. Within groups of departments under the same general 
foreman or production manager. 

d. Divisionally. 

e. Akron district plants of the company. 


How Seniority Is Applied — 


Service-card racks are maintained for each department, ac- 
cessible to employees. The service-cards are placed in sen- 
iority order as to resident employees, and in order of total 
service in the department as to employees not yet residents of 
the department. 
Seniority is applied by management, and individual quali- 
fications, as determined by management, take precedence 
over seniority under the following conditions: 
a. Where two or more employees in a department, on 
similar jobs, have identical department service dates. 
b. Where an employee is on specialized work within the 
department on which no employee of longer service- 
credit is qualified without long training. 
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c. Employees in regular trade apprenticeship. 
d. Where ability justified special training on various jobs. 


Any employee who feels that he has been discriminated 
against and that his seniority is not being given due con- 
sideration is expected to bring his case before management, 
through established channels. 


Supplementary Clauses — 


Under certain conditions two or more departments are con- 

sidered, for seniority purposes only, as one. The present list 

(April 1938) is made up of: (a) 1516-1526; (b) 6580-6700; 

(c) 7626-7627. 

Conditions under which a grouping of two or more depart- 

ments with similar operations will be added to this list are: 

a. That they are under the same General Foreman or Pro- 
duction Manager. 

b. That the division management and the division legisla- 
tive committee agree that the combining of the depart- 
ments for seniority purposes would be mutually de- 
sirable. 

c. That active clock-card employees in the department be 
given an opportunity to vote “yes” or “no” on the writ- 
ten question, “Shall these departments be considered as 
one for seniority purposes?” 

d. That the majority of active clock-card employees of each 
of the departments ballot in favor of the combination. 

When departments have been combined for seniority pur- 

poses, they may not be separated within one year. After one 

year they may be separated for seniority purposes under the 
same steps as were taken to combine them. 


An employee’s payroll number may be changed and his de- 
partment service date carried along with the number-change 
when the entire department number-designation is changed. 


If an employee cannot perform satisfactory work due to age, 
health, or other physical conditions, such employee shall be 
transferred to other work which is more suitable, if such work 
is available. Any case coming within the scope of this para- 
graph shall be dealt with upon proper contact through the 
Labor Department, followed by the recommendation of the 
Medical Department. 








RECENT TRENDS IN COMPENSATING SALES 
EXECUTIVES 


By G. R. HAWES 
Vice President, Barrington Associates 


Because of the importance of his work, the great drain on his nervous system, 
his relatively short productive period, the wide market for his services, and 
his earnings as a salesman, the sales executive should be compensated more 
liberally than any other executive in management except the president, ac- 
cording to the writer of this article. 


A REVIEW of the changes that have taken place in the compensa- 
tion of all types of personnel in the past few years will show that 
the basic trend in compensation methods has been to make payroll 


' expense more sensitive to changes in the prosperity of the individual 


company through the reduction of fixed expense and the substitution 
of various types of participating plans. However, sales executives for 
many years have been compensated on a salary and bonus basis much 
more frequently than have other types of executives, and therefore 
there have not been so many changes in methods of compensating sales 
executives as with other personnel which was paid formerly on a 
straight salary basis. 


In most cases, the earlier bonus plans for sales executives were 
based on some relationship to sales volume, rather than a relationship 
to profit. Obviously such plans are not so fair to the stockholders as 
a “profit” type of plan, nor are they fair to other executives who do 
not enjoy any bonus privileges. Still it is easy to understand the reason- 
ing which brought the sales manager a bonus when other executives 
were not so compensated, and it is also easy to understand why the 
sales manager’s bonus was generally based on sales volume. 


RECRUITED FROM SALESMEN 


In most cases the sales manager has been recruited from the ranks 
of salesmen, and he is accustomed to think chiefly in terms of “volume” 
and “commission.” In many cases, the sales manager’s income as a 
salesman, especially in peak years, was more than the company thought 
it could pay, as a fixed salary, to a sales manager. Therefore, to satisfy 
the sales manager in his new position it became necessary to provide 
some type of bonus, and the “sales volume”’ type is not only the easiest 
to work out, but it avoids, to some extent, the necessity for extending 
a bonus plan to other executives. 
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The method of determining the bonus for sales executives on vol- 
ume only is being discarded in favor of using profit as the chief stand- 
ard of measurement. This is especially true where there is a bonus 
plan in effect for other general executives, but it is also true where the 
sales manager’s bonus is independent of any other bonus plan. In some 
cases, however, part of the sales manager’s bonus is determined on the 
basis of sales volume but the major part of it is based on profit. Each 
situation calls for individual treatment, as can be seen by the following 
examples. 


Example I 


This company makes a luxury line of consumer merchan- 
dise and sells exclusively through wholesalers. ‘The duties of 
the sales manager are more those of a “merchandise manager” 
than of a sales supervisor as the sales force is relatively small. 
However, the sales manager does have supervision of a very 
substantial advertising expenditure. 


In this case, a bonus plan for all major executives was 
made effective in 1935. The sales manager participates in this 
general bonus plan on approximately the same basis as other 
executives. His fixed salary is set at a reasonably normal level 
and the bonus will seldom exceed 50 per cent of the salary 
and there is no bonus unless the company makes a specified 
net return on the common stock. Prior to the adoption of the’ 
general bonus plan, all executives were paid on a straight 
salary basis. 


Example II 


This company makes industrial goods, and a large part of 
its output is taken by a very few customers. The sales manager 
has very little to do with securing this large volume business 

' but is charged primarily with the work of building up volume 
on specialities that can be sold to a wide market. This latter 
branch of the business started from scratch only a few years 
ago and since there would be no profit from this department 
for some time to come, the sales manager’s bonus plan was 
based on a small salary plus a share of the general bonus fund 
for all executives and plus a percentage on all sales in the new 
department beyond the estimated break-even point. The total 
bonus in any year may amount to as much as double the sal- 
ary, but most of it will come from the general bonus, not from 
the volume bonus. Here again, all executives were paid 
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salaries only until the adoption of the general bonus plan in 
1936. 


Example III 


This company manufactures machinery sold directly to 
industry. The sales manager is compensated on a salary and 
bonus basis, the salary being liberal and the bonus being de- 
termined on profits. Other major executives also participate 
in the general bonus, which is payable only in common stock. 
This plan has been in effect for a number of years, the com- 
pany being noted for its progressiveness in matters affecting 
its personnel. 


Example IV 


This company manufactures consumer merchandise sold 
direct to retail stores. The sales manager receives a small sal- 
ary and a bonus. The bonus is based in part on the profits of 
the company and to a lesser degree on the sales volume beyond 

the estimated break-even point. In this instance there is no 
‘general bonus plan, though some of the other general execu- 
tives have individual bonus plans which are based on net 
profits beyond a stipulated minimum. Prior to 1934 this sales 
manager received a salary only; in 1935 and 1936 he received 
a salary and a bonus based on percentage of sales; and the 
present plan was made effective for 1937. 


Of course, there are many sales managers who are still paid on a 
straight salary basis, but the trend is decidedly away from straight sal- 
aries, not only for sales executives but for all executives. With this 
trend there is an increasing disposition to view the sales manager in the 
same light as other executives so far as compensation is concerned. 


INCENTIVE NOT AIM 


The major reason for the strong interest in bonus plans for execu- 
tives in recent years has been a drive to provide automatically for 
both increases and decreases in personal incomes (and corporate ex- 
pense) with fluctuation in the condition of the business, thus elimina- 
ting, to at least some extent, the necessity for changes in basic salaries. 
The incentive feature of such plans has not been an important factor 
in the adoption of recent bonus plans, though it is always present. In 
general, the attitude of management seems to be that men who have 
reached the status of major executives will devote their best efforts to 
the interests of the business, regardless of any special financial incen- 
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tive, but that such executives expect to be paid liberally when the 
company can afford to do so and to “take it on the chin” when less 
prosperous times arrive. 

In considering compensation of the sales manager, it is, of course, 
necessary to recognize that his position is one of great importance to 
the company; that the nature of his work calls for a heavy drain on 
his nervous system; that because of this latter condition, the period 
of productive years of a sales manager is shorter than that for execu- 
tives occupying most other positions; that the sales manager’s selling 
experience gives him a relatively wide market for his services; and that 
his past earnings as a salesman have in most cases been substantial. 

For all of these reasons it is necessary that, in most situations, 
the chief sales executive should be compensated more liberally than 
any other member of the organization except the president. 

The method of payment is of importance chiefly as a means of 
avoiding heavy fixed charges in lean years, and of avoiding undue 
jealousies within the organization. For these reasons, some form of 
bonus plan seems advisable, and the inclusion of the sales manager in 
a general plan for all major executives appears to be the best type of 
bonus plan. No executive can be terribly grieved by someone else re- 
ceiving a bonus, if he received one also. 

The principal trends in compensation of sales executives can there- 
fore be summarized as follows— 


(1) Fewer sales managers are on straight salary and more on a 
salary and bonus basis. To a considerable extent this is due 
to the increased number of bonus plans for general execu- 
tives that have been installed in recent years. 


(2) There is a decided trend away from compensating sales man- 
agers by a bonus based on percentage of sales volume only, 
toward basing it on profit. This applies even in those cases 
where there is no bonus plan for other executives. However, 
some part of the sales manager’s bonus is occasionally based 
on sales volume. 


(3) Sales executives are being more and more looked upon in 
the same light as other executives, and are paid on the same 


general basis especially where a general bonus plan for ex- 
ecutives is in effect. 





COORDINATION OF COLLEGES WITH BUSINESS 
AND INDUSTRY 


By EUGENE M. STEPHENS 


Industrial Relations Department, United States Steel Corporation of Delaware, 
Pittsburgh, Penn. 


The graduate going into industry should know whither he is bound and 
industry should have a clear idea of his potentialities, says Mr. Stephens in 
this article, which describes how United States Steel effects the transition of 
graduates from college into its organization. The paper was presented at the 
Fifteenth Annual Conference of the American College Personnel Association. 


a and industry want, more than anything else, in the col- 
lege graduates whom they employ, men and women who are 
ambitious to work—to work hard, to work intelligently, and, as ex- 
perience and age bring maturity of judgment, to assume increasing 
responsibilities in the enterprise. 
Cecil John Rhodes in his will declared that these things should be 
considered in choosing Rhodes scholars: 


(1) Literary and scholastic attainments, 

(2) Fondness of, and success in, manly sports, 

(3) Qualities of manhood, truth and courage, and 

(4) Exhibition during school days of moral force of 
character and “of instincts to lead.” 


Some of the qualities a graduate of a four-year college course 
should offer are: willingness to work, common sense, courage, initia- 
tive, good health, and a thorough fundamental training in some branch 
of the arts, sciences, engineering, or business administration. Most im- 
portant is a good basic education combined with the ability to solve 
problems, to meet situations, and to think clearly. 


DANGER OF DISILLUSIONMENT 


Just as we in industry want to attract good men who will be suc- 
cessful and happy with us, it is equally important to discourage, those 
who will not. In recruiting, industry should not “sell” anyone at the 
risk of future disappointments, and should paint not a glowing picture 
but a true one, erring if at all on the side of understatement. 


I believe that industry has failed in many cases, because graduates 
were frequently placed in jobs for which they were not trained. An- 
other serious handicap to the individual is that industry has often left 
him floundering—to pick his own way without adequate supervision. 
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It seems to me that the young graduates never have enough defi- 
nitely prescribed mental work to do. After a four-year course in col- 
lege, their brains seem to be speeded up to a greater activity than is 
immediately used in most industrial corporations. Definite problems 
should be assigned recent graduates. A monthly written report on 
their activities, carefully corrected and reviewed, would add a touch 
which would make them feel that they were getting personal recogni- 
tion for the work they were doing. 


Emphasis should be given the thought that college training is only 
the basis upon which to build a real education; that the graduate is 
still raw material. Colleges could advantageously give more considera- 
tion to recommending courses that students should take, and those for 
which they seem best fitted. Vocational guidance should be a major, 
not a secondary, activity in the colleges. Such guidance would tend to 
obviate the complaint so frequently expressed by college seniors, “Why 
didn’t I know these things about industry and the job back in my 
freshman and sophomore years?’ More time should be devoted to 
training students to write comprehensive reports and to develop facility 
in oral expression. 


A NEW EDUCATION 


We believe that improvement can be made in the basic attitude of 
the recruits coming fresh from college if they are encouraged to under- 
stand that they are not a finished product, and that when they enter 
the business world, they are starting again as freshmen. The professors 
they will have in this new college may be anyone from the lowest 
sweeper in the plant to the general superintendent. The instruction 
given by these men is purely voluntary, and the amount of informa- 
tion given will be in direct proportion to the extent to which the 
graduates learn to live with and be one of those with whom they are 
associated, regardless of their station in the organization. 

As to bringing graduates to appreciate the opportunity that in- 
dustry gives an inexperienced worker, I wonder if some college grad- 
uates have not gained a false idea of the demand for college men and 
women in industry. Perhaps some of football coach Zuppke’s tactics 
would be more desirable in effect, to show them that a college degree 
does usually get a graduate a job, but does not always win success. 

The first, and probably most obvious, approach to the problem is 
to list those qualities, characteristics and habits which industry hopes 
to find in graduates. With this list before them, college officers and 
faculties could place more emphasis than is now being exercised on 
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the development of these qualities. The second approach would be to 
ask the colleges to compile and have readily available to industrialists 
a more comprehensive and objective rating of their graduates; a record 
which, if compiled scientifically over a period of four years, should 
make it possible for recruiting officers to compare the qualities, char- 
acteristics and habits which the graduate possesses with those that in- 
dustry desires. 

The first approach has the following major weakness: If ten in- 
dustrialists would each list the qualities they are seeking, and the ten 
lists were added together, the composite would probably include all 
the desirable qualities known to exist in mankind. It would, therefore, 


be useless as a guide to the college, or as a means of selecting men for 
industry. 


QUALITIES DESIRED BY INDUSTRY 


In an effort to establish a clearer understanding between the per- 
sonnel officers of higher and professional institutions and representa- 
tives of industry, the committee on occupational training and voca- 
tional adjustment of the American Council on Education recently 
called a meeting in New York City. This conference, on units of per- 
sonal qualifications for graduates of higher institutions, was presided 
over jointly by Dr. George F. Zook, president of the American Council 
on Education, and Dr. Edward C. Elliott, president, Purdue University 
and chairman of the committee. More than a dozen representatives of 
industry were present. 


Our major issue was: Is it possible to select personal qualities most 
essential in and most desired by modern industry, and so to define and 
describe these qualities as to make them serve as a definite goal to be 
attained by students and institutions throughout the period of educa- 
tion and training? 


In presenting the general purpose of the conference and its specific 
objectives, Dr. Elliott pointed out that in 1932-33 the personal traits 
considered essential by 57 employers who visited the Purdue campus 
numbered collectively 114. The 15 traits ranked as highest in the 
group were: address and manner, appearance, attitude, character, coop- 
erativeness, dependability, health, honesty, industry, initiative, intelli- 
gence, judgment, leadership, personality, and poise. 


It is hoped that as a result of this meeting a schedule of desired 
qualities may be prepared, together with definition of the meaning of 
the numerous terms now used to describe fitness, which will be of dis- 
tinct service not only to faculties and students but also to industry. 
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The second approach is predicated on the assumption that each 
employer has definite opinions regarding the order of importance of 
the different qualities, and if he can just identify these qualities, then 
he can find among the present supply of graduates persons who can be 
developed along the line he wishes. Mr. J. E. Walters at Purdue Uni- 
versity and Mr. J. D. Beatty at Carnegie Tech have made considerable 
progress in the development of a testing and counseling program that 
leads to the kind of records I have in mind. 

I believe that this problem can be solved by: 


(1) Industry going to the campus to seek graduates intelligently, 

on the basis of well defined requirements, and 

(2) Colleges setting up facilities for classifying 

men and women as to specific qualities. 

If we in industry can get specific and objective information about 
graduates from the colleges, and then if we will develop among our re- 
cruiting people a set of standards in terms of the specific qualities 
which most employers are seeking, much of the guesswork will be re- 
moved, and we will thus offer the colleges guidance in directing those 
students who are addressing themselves to careers in industry. 

I recently analyzed the placement office setup of the 93 engineer- 
ing and technical schools from which subsidiaries of the United States 
Steel Corporation recruited men in 1937, and found that 43 colleges 
prefer to make placements through the heads of departments. Of the 
remaining 50, 26 have coordinated the placement work either under 
the direction of the dean, an engineering personnel officer or some in- 
dividual in the engineering college, and 24 colleges have unified place- 
ment through an institutional personnel officer. 


COORDINATED RECOMMENDATION 


To improve the present situation, I suggest that within each school 
there should be a coordination of recommendation as opposed to the sit- 
uation that exists in a number of schools. Under these conditions each 
department head recommends his own students to every employer who 
may or may not employ any of his particular type of trained men. It 
is entirely too expensive, from the standpoint of the college and indus- 
try, to carry on a voluminous scattered correspondence, where it is pos- 
sible to centralize in the personnel office at the college and within the 
industrial relations departments in industry the recruiting, place- 
ment, and follow-up of college graduates. 

In United States Steel we are definitely thinking in the directions 
I have outlined. 
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Any thought of perfection, however, is like the story told by Mr. 
Clarence Stoll, executive vice president of the Western Electric Com- 
pany. It seems that when he went back to Penn State for the 20-year 
class reunion, it was discovered that all the boys but one had married. 
The room-mate of the lone bachelor volunteered the information that 
when this bachelor was in college he swore he would never marry until 
he had found the perfect woman. When confronted with this question, 
the embarrassed bachelor admitted that he had made the statement. 

“Well, didn’t you ever find the perfect woman?” 

“wes.” 

“Then why didn’t you marry her?” 

“Well, boys, she was looking for the perfect man!” 


UNITED STATES STEEL PLAN 


The management of United States Steel considers its trained per- 
sonnel to be its most valuable asset. It looks upon the acquisition of 
this personnel as of utmost importance. United States Steel needs men 
who will measure up to the changing and growing needs of the steel 
business, and men who will be with the concern, presumably, for the 
remainder of their lives. 

It is obviously difficult for a young man finishing college to gain 
much of an idea of the nature of the steel business, or for the manage- 
ment to procure an adequate knowledge of his likes and abilities from 
the usual interviews and reviews of records. Errors in judgment on 
both sides are not only discouraging but costly in terms of time and 
money. United States Steel, therefore, in 1936 inaugurated a coordin- 
ated program for bringing college men into its business. The basic 
purpose of this program is to make the selection and satisfactory, prof- 
itable employment of graduates a matter of experience rather than 
of guesswork, 

In the summer of 1936 more than 200, and in the summer of 1937 
more than 400, undergraduates were employed temporarily for a stated 
period in the operating departments of the mines, mills and plants. 
This gave them both knowledge and experience in the basic operations 
of the business. By this method they gained a knowledge and under- 
standing of the business which it is impossible to duplicate in any 
other way. 

Periodically, United States Steel surveys its personnel needs in 
view of forecasted changes in the type and volume of business. It is the 
aim of these surveys to estimate three to five years in advance the ade- 
quacy of personnel to carry on United States Steel’s work in the future. 
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The number of college men brought into the business each year is de- 
termined, insofar as possible, by the predicted requirement for these 
men several years hence. It is not anticipated that college graduates 
will fill all the positions which will become available in the near fu- 
ture. It is the plan, however, to have a sufficient number of these men 
in United States Steel trained to accept responsibility when the oppor- 
tunity occurs. 


COLLABORATION WITH COLLEGES 


When a representative of the industrial relations department visits 
the campus of a college, he will be available to deans, members of the 
faculty, and placement officers to discuss with them the personnel needs 
of United States Steel. He will also keep these college officials informed 
regarding important developments and changes in the steel industry. 
Such timely information may be helpful in aiding certain members of 
the faculty to present their various courses along the lines of current 
industrial needs. He will also be available to consult with interested 
students, both as to what the steel industry is, their degree of fitness 
for it, and the studies and summer work which they might advanta- 
geously pursue. His function is to help each man interested in the 
steel industry to choose the line of work which seems best for him. He 
will counsel all interested students as to the opportunities of the steel 
business, give them literature which describes our activities, and choose 
a selected group for summer employment from which both the men 
and the management can make a decision on the basis of experience. 


The visitation to the campus is adopted as a convenience to stu- 
dents who might otherwise, through remoteness and financial inability, 
never contact personally the accredited officer of the company. Such a 
visit must be regarded not as a selling jaunt by industry, but a service 
to the future business men of the country. Those men who, on their 
own, seek out an industry of their presumed choice, have initially dem- 
onstrated a fixity of purpose. 


SUMMER WORK PROGRAM 


Summer employment in United States Steel mines, mills and 
plants will be offered to selected college men at the conclusion of 
their sophomore and junior years. ‘This plan will have the following 
important advantages: 


(1) It will give college men a chance to observe from actual 
experience what the steel industry is; 
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(2) It will give the operating managers in United States Steel 
the opportunity to judge the fitness of these young men 
for the steel business; 

(3) It will give college men a basis for choosing elective studies 
in their junior and senior years more related to the re- 
quirements of the steel industry; and 

(4) It will enable them, on the basis of the experience gained, 
to start work after graduation more advantageously. 


Under this plan, regular employment with United States Steel will 
follow as a normal outgrowth of a two- or three-year program of study 
and summer work. The purpose is to avoid an employment procedure 
which involves a major leap into the unknown at the conclusion of a 
college career. Such a procedure would inevitably leave a trail of mis- 
fits and wasted effort both on the part of the men and the management. 


In those departments that come within the scope of this discussion, 
United States Steel, by the very nature of its business, offers employ- 
ment chiefly to technically trained men. A few liberal arts and business 
administration school graduates are employed from time to time. In 
addition to each man’s educational record, his own personal character- 
istics and qualifications are of prime importance. 

After employment in one of the mining or manufacturing divi- 
sions for one or two summers, certain college men will doubtless find 
that they do not wish to continue in the steel industry. Probably there 
will be a few men who will not be fitted for our work. Those men, 
however, who do meet the requirements, and who are interested, will 
be offered formal employment. 


Probably the most logical time for offering formal employment 
will be after the completion of the second summer’s work. Offers will 
be made at this time, subject, of course, to whatever conditions might be 
applicable to the man’s own personal plans and to the future develop- 
ment of the steel industry. While we ordinarily prefer that all college 
men who are employed have some industrial experience during one or 
two summers, this is not a prerequisite in all cases. 


INDIVIDUAL RECOGNITION 


In addition to the recognition which United States Steel gives to 
any employee who shows promise, the progress and success of newly 
graduated college men will be noted. Each man thus employed will be 
rated by his supervisors and by the company’s industrial relations ex- 
ecutive at regular intervals. These ratings will be used in three ways. 
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They will serve, first, to ascertain that any merited individual effort on 
the part of these men is properly noted. Secondly, such ratings will 
serve as the means of promptly bringing to the attention of these men, 
during their early months of employment, any errors either in work or 
attitude which should be corrected. Thirdly, the results of these ratings 
will be compared with the ratings made at the time of employment in 
order to improve constantly our technique of selection and placement. 

This program for the induction of college men into United States 
Steel, therefore, gives each man ample time and opportunity to learn 
the steel business from actual experience. It assures that each man’s 
individual record and success will be carefully followed. Lastly, it pro- 
vides a natural means of making the important transition from college 
to industrial life. 

I have pointed out some of the deficiencies of industry, the college, 
and the graduate in the present situation as I see them. The coordina- 
tion of certain interests which colleges and business should have in 
common can be accomplished by industry’s furnishing the college a list 
of its specific needs, and by the establishment of a centralized place- 
ment bureau in each college to counsel, recommend, place and follow 
up its graduates. 








THE SUPERVISOR’S PLACE IN AN EFFECTIVE 
PERSONNEL PROGRAM 


By HENRY E. NILES and M. C. H. NILES 
Consultants in Management 


Pressure upon the supervisor is coming from the top and from the bottom, 
it is pointed out by the authors of this article. The management group above 
the supervisor is asking for more work at the same cost. From below em- 
ployees are persistent and inquisitive about salaries and advancement. This 
article contains some practical suggestions for easing the position of the super- 
visor and making him effective in personnel work. 


HE supervisor is a highly important link in modern organizations 

of clerical workers. In the good old days of small business, poli- 
cies were applied by the top management with few intermediaries. 
When an organization has more than fifty clerks, however, policies are 
worked out by the top management, but they must be applied, if at all, 
by the “supervisors,” as we call those in charge of the work of others. 
This is especially true of personnel policy, which can only be applied 
by those who know the individuals. The policy may be excellent as 
formulated by the management, but can miscarry unless it is carried 
out by intelligent and tactful supervisors. 

In a large office, there will be one junior supervisor for each ten 
to twenty clerks, and several grades of intermediate and senior super- 
visors below the officers. Each of these supervisors is a vital contact in 
carrying out policy. 

The supervisor is often the most important factor in the business 
environment of the clerks. The morale of the rank and file depends 
largely upon him, upon what he does and how he does it. Often the 
way a thing is done, and when, are more important in a clerk’s mind 
than what is done. Improvements in the organization of the work and 
in the way in which the workers are fitted to their jobs rest largely 
upon the supervisor himself or on information supplied by him. If he 
inspires confidence as a good leader, the management as a whole is 
likely to be thought of as fair and morale will be high. If he is not 
trusted, the clerks are likely to extend their distrust to the whole man- 
agement. 


REPRESENTS MANAGEMENT 


The supervisor represents the management to the clerks. His de- 
cisions are considered to be those of the management and in very few 
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cases do clerks dare to protest to someone of higher rank. He also repre- 
sents the clerks to the management. The supervisor, particularly the 
junior one, is in a position to know best what the individual clerk is 
doing, and therefore his recommendation is often given weight in 
making salary adjustments and promotions. Unfortunately his inten- 
sive view of what the individuals under him are doing is not usually 
supplemented by knowledge of performance in other sections, divi- 
sions, or departments, and, therefore, the recommendations of the su- 
pervisors alone cannot be expected to give uniformity of treatment. If 
the supervisors are trained in how to make reports, and if they carry 
out their instructions with equal effectiveness and with similar stand- 
ards in mind, the result is reasonable uniformity. Unless conscious 
attention has been paid to seeing that the various supervisors adopt 
comparable standards, injustices are likely to develop. Often a per- 
sonnel department is responsible for developing coordination and uni- 
formity of practice. 


The higher management has not generally taught the supervisors 
how to do their jobs, nor even what they are supposed to do. Accoun- 
tants, bookkeepers, stenographers, and even file clerks and mail clerks 
usually get some training in the details of their jobs before they start 
on them. Office bosses—section, division, or department heads,—may 
direct from two or three people up to several hundred. These persons 
are seldom trained in even the simple fundamentals of directing others, 
still less in the higher art of getting people to work together effectively 
and happily without any of the objectionable aspects usually asso- 
ciated with “bossing.” 

Often the management has been ignorant of the way in which the 
supervisors were doing their job of supervision, particularly of the 
morale created by the various junior supervisors, and of the extent to 
which these supervisors have understood and actually applied the 
company’s policy. In the past, a poor supervisor might hold his posi- 
tion without anyone above him being aware of his shortcomings. 


GREATER PRESSURE 


Pressure upon supervisors is growing. From above comes pressure 
for lower costs or for more work at the same total cost. New govern- 
ment regulations and new laws seem to increase the load of clerical 
offices and attempts are made to absorb the new work without adding 
staff. Cost accounting, in simple or elaborate form, has made manage- 
ments and supervisors more cost conscious. From below comes the 
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pressure of the clerks who wish larger salaries, greater opportunities, 
and a greater feeling of worth in doing their jobs. 

In recent years there has been a tendency to open up the lines of 
communication between the clerks and the higher management. Some- 
times this has been accomplished by a personnel department; some- 
times by an employee representation plan, and more recently by the 
formation of employee unions with grievance committees. The freer 
channels of communication, or of complaint, will bring the poorer 
supervisors to the attention of the higher management far more clearly 
and forcefully than is possible when the only lines of communication 
between the clerks and the management are through their immediate 
supervisors. The poor supervisors must either be trained or motivated 
to better performance or else replaced or understudied by better super- 
visors. As long as the management does not know that a poor job is 
being done, conditions may be left unchanged, but when it is realized 
that there is an unsatisfactory condition steps are likely to be taken 
with reasonable promptness to correct it. 


Those supervisors who are doing a good job now have nothing to 
fear from the opening up of the lines of communication. They are 
likely to gain thereby. The pressure from both top and bottom will be 
greatest upon the supervisor who is doing a poor job. He may try to 
buy the favor of his clerks by careless expenditure of company money 
in salaries or by laxity in enforcing discipline or high standards of 
work, but increased attention to unit costs will expose him. 


QUALIFICATIONS 


At times it has seemed that the supervisors were about to lose some 
of their authority and responsibility. However, their jobs have become 
more important and more difficult. The job of the supervisor involves 
so many aspects that if it is done with anything near perfection the 
supervisor is likely to be promoted rapidly to an official position. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority (where, incidentally, the clerks 
are members of an A. F. of L. union) in rating its office supervisors* 
considers to what extent the supervisor is:— 

“1. Effective in organizing work, involving planning so as to 
complete tasks on schedule, delegating authority wisely, and assuring 
that desired results are achieved. 

“2. Capable as a leader, involving winning the cooperation and 





1Tennessee Valley Authority, Administrative Practice, Part 4, Section 7, Sheet 4, Sep- 
tember, 1936. 


See also The Office Supervisor. By Henry E. and M. C. H. Niles. John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., New York, 1935. 
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loyalty of employees and demonstrating fairness, tact, and courage in 
all personnel problems that arise. 

“3. Successful in improving and developing work of employees, 
involving ability to teach, to explain matters clearly and comprehen- 
sively, to develop talent, and to arouse ambition. 

“4, Conscientious and intelligent in appraising and rating the 
work of subordinates.” 

We are fully in accord with the view, indicated by these require- 
ments, that the supervisor should know much about handling people 
and that he should have a knowledge of the elements of planning 
work. Personnel and planning departments are helpful in dealing with 
individual cases and with complicated problems, but one of their main 
duties should be to work with and through the supervisors. They 
should not attempt to take the place of broad supervisors. 

There are various levels of supervision from that of the clerk who 
has charge of a small unit of work done by a few clerks under his direc- 
tion to that of the experienced person in charge of many technically 
trained persons or responsible for the functioning of several important 
divisions or departments. The junior supervisor may be paid little 
more than the clerks under him, and his interests will be to a large 
extent similar to those of the clerks. He will be as interested as they 
are in shorter hours, better working conditions, and higher salaries. He 
generally feels little responsibility for the management of the company 
and seldom considers himself as in a class different from that of the 
clerks. He may be promoted from his supervisory position to a clerical 
position of higher grade and at a higher salary, and later he may obtain 
a supervisory post of still greater importance. There is really no clear 
line between “the management” and the clerks. Furthermore, the in- 
terest in higher salaries and better conditions does not stop with the 
clerks but extends through the supervisory and the official force. 


SHOULD BE KEPT INFORMED 


To make a personnel program effective, the different levels of 
management should be coordinated. In order that the supervisors may 
feel their importance as a part of the management, they should be kept 
informed of decisions which affect them or which are of general inter- 
est. We have known instances in which changes of company practice 
or significant facts about his own company have come to a supervisor 
through a chance contact with another supervisor, through a salesman, 
or even through an employee of a competing company. Care should 
be taken to see that any supervisors affected by a change are officially 
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informed concerning it, either before it is definitely decided upon, or 
at latest, when the change goes into effect. 

If the supervisors are to help put across an effective personnel 
program, they must understand it; they must know not only the gen- 
eral principles, but also how they are supposed to apply these in par- 
ticular cases; they must be so convinced of the fairness and desirability 
of the policy that they will in most or all cases be able to make the 
clerks see its fairness. Lack of confidence on the part of the supervisors 
in the personnel program will tend to make them feel that their 
interests are those of the individual clerks, that they are not really a 
part of the management but that they have the disagreeable job of 
trying to put into effect something that they do not understand or ap- 
prove of. If they have been taken into the confidence of the manage- 
ment and have helped to formulate the policy, they will understand 
it and the management will not have as much of a selling job as if it 
presented the program to the supervisors as something already decided. 

In regard to a written policy, Mr. C. G, Eubank, of the Industrial 
Relations Department, Kimberly-Clark Corporation, says:? 


“Personnel and industrial relations policies in particular 
should be reduced to writing, because the subject matter of 
such policies is complex and controversial, and because many 
different supervisors with many different viewpoints are re- 
sponsible for explaining and applying the policies. 

“It is true, of course, that many policies are too complex 
and subtle to be reduced to writing. There can be no written 
prescription for intelligence, fairness, and leadership. It is 
also true that, in reducing our policies to writing, we may 
cover too many details and exceed the point of diminishing 
returns. .. . We may tangle ourselves in written red tape and 
develop guard-house lawyers, and lose the indispensable flexi- 
bility of adjustment to changing conditions. 

“In addition to these valid arguments against written 
policies, there are, unfortunately, two other reasons why many 
executives hesitate to reduce their policies to writing. The 
first reason is that, when face to face with the task of putting 
the policy on paper, they don’t know exactly what to say. 
The second reason is that they fear to commit themselves.” 


Occasionally a supervisor believes that an action of his immediate 


2PERSONNEL, August, 1937, page 10. 
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superior is not in accord with the company policy, but unless the 
policy has been clearly stated, he may hesitate to question the act of 
his superior. A written policy makes it easier for him to call the 
attention of his superior to the case and to determine whether or 
not it fits in with the policy. Often it may have been an uninten- 
tional disregard of the company policy. 

If a policy is sound, the value of taking the supervisors into the 
confidence of the management would be far greater than the trouble 
involved in doing this. Since some of the supervisors will later be 
promoted to senior clerical positions, this will result not only in the 
supervisory force but also in the senior clerical force knowing the 
management’s policy. It may be wise to go even further and attempt 
to give all the clerical force a clear statement of personnel policy. We 
believe that this is particularly important in regard to salaries. 


SALARY PUBLICITY 


Much misinformation is current in most companies about sal- 
aries. If after, say, two years of service, the classification of each job 
and its salary limits were available to any clerk inquisitive enough 
to ask to see them, it might prevent the circulation of much misin- 
formation. It may take **me to explain why certain salaries are fair, 
but publicity of salaries would eliminate the suspicion that there were 
unfairnesses which the management was attempting to keep secret 
because they could not be justified. The attitude that what the com- 
pany pays is none of the clerks’ business does not build morale. 
Furthermore, it definitely is the personal business of the clerks to 
secure employment where salaries are fair. We know one instance of 
how untrue rumors spread even to other companies. We were talk- 
ing to a supervisor in an insurance company which had recently hired 
a man from a senior clericai position in a company whose salary 
scale we knew. Our friend asked us about this company because he 
said that its former employee had told him that it had many clerks 
working for $45 a month. Actually, for some while it had had none 
with such low salaries. 

Particularly if salaries are to be more generally known, it is im- 
portant that supervisors be able to back up their salary recommenda- 
tions with facts as to the production and accuracy of each clerk and 
as to his general rating from time to time. Most companies have 
not gone nearly so far as they easily and inexpensively could in the 
recording of the work of the different clerks. 

Each employee should be interviewed each year, on the anni- 
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versary of his employment, by a supervisor, preferably by the super- 
visor next higher than the one in detailed charge of the work. The 
interview affords the employee a chance to find out where he stands 
and what he should do to improve, and to air any grievances or mis- 
understandings. Annual interviews render impossible the type of un- 
rest which arises when a good clerk does not for years receive any 
comment on his work and does not know whether he is giving satis- 
faction. The interviews, to be effective, must be carefully prepared 
for. 

In some companies the supervisors are required to make written 
memoranda of their anniversary interviews with their clerks, and if 
they have occasion to reprimand them they are required to write up 
briefly the situation and what is said. In this way one can review how 
each clerk has been handled. Some companies require that before 
the personnel department will consider the discharge of a clerk there 
must be written memoranda of warnings to a clerk of his unsatisfac- 
tory work or attitude, and these warnings should extend over a rea- 
sonable period of time. In some cases a copy of the memorandum 
on the talk is givem to the clerk. 


COST CONSCIOUSNESS 


Records of the cost of work in the supervisor’s department or 
division may stimulate him to be more cost conscious. He should 
be made to see that petty economies which are interpreted as mean- 
ness do not give savings comparable to those which come from fair- 
ness and adequate reward for accomplishment. A planning depart- 
ment, if there is one, may suggest the type of cost record and the bases 
upon which it is fair and practicable to compute the unit costs. If 
there is no planning department, the alert supervisor will work out 
these records for himself. 


In the past, supervisors have not been taught their human re- 
sponsibilities. Often we find them surprisingly ineffective in dealing 
with the human element, even though they have the best of inten- 
tions. Their effectiveness can be improved by: 


- (1) supervisors’ clubs which will bring together supervisors of 
approximately the same grade to discuss their common problems. 
Exchange of experience often suggests better ways of handling people 
and work, and often the discussion brings about a broader realiza- 
tion of the problems of others in the company and develops better 
morale among the supervisors themselves; 


(2) discussion groups with experienced leaders, and formal 
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lectures. These are usually best held for only a few weeks every 
year or so. They offer a chance for intensive consideration of par- 
ticular aspects of supervision; 

(3) a strong personnel department which will help the super- 
visors in specific or in general problems. Sometimes this may be done 
by talking with supervisors in groups, sometimes by individual talks, 
which may have been planned in advance, or which may be informal 
conversations in the hall or at the lunch table. Bulletins from the 
personnel department may help spread knowledge of personnel mat- 
ters or arouse thought on them; 

(4) performance reports or controls on functional and individ- 
ual costs, on speed of handling the work, on accuracy, and on lateness 
and absences; 

(5) selected reading and by attendance at meetings such as the 
American Management Association, Life Office Management Associa- 
tion, and so forth. Company libraries can help through wise expen- 
diture for books on dealing with people. Outside contacts with others 
working in the same field broaden vision and give men, particularly 
those under forty, a new perspective on their own jobs; 


(6) And most fundamentally, by more careful choice and guid- 
ance of men or women for supervisory positions. In the past too 
often the “best” or oldest individual worker has been chosen for as- 
sistant head of a division, and then for head. Little attention has 
been paid to his type of mind or personality, to whether he is suited 
to be a captain of a team. When men or women are chosen with 
requisite leadership qualities, they need careful guidance during their 
early years to avoid costly mistakes in human relations and to avoid 
bad habits. In every company there are some officers who have a 
happy faculty for drawing the best out of people. They should be 
turned to for guidance on personnel relations on a company-wide 
basis. When they can take time and have the freedom to help the 
supervisors to deal wisely with their early problems, sound leadership 
can be built up from the bottom. 

The continuance of present trends will put many a supervisor 
on the spot. The creation of better channels of communication be- 
tween the rank and file and the top management will show up un- 
desirable situations. On the other hand, the conscientious supervisor 
who is doing his best to lead his people will get new support and 
appreciation from his officers. Some of the older men who should 
never have been put in supervisory positions may need to be put 
again on individual work, and special honorific jobs or titles may be 
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needed to avoid wounding their pride. Some of these less successful 
supervisors may be given young assistants of the right caliber who 
can gradually take over most of the direct dealings with staff. The 
importance of the human side of supervision has come into the lime- 
light, and in the next few years, executive attention to improving 
present and future company leaders will be required. 


SALES TRAINING AS A PLANNED ACTIVITY 


The following article constitutes Chapter I of the sales training manual of the 
Armstrong Cork Products Company. This manual was prepared by the com- 
pany for the use'of the sales executives of the Armstrong wholesalers. The 
Association is giving the contents of the manual this somewhat unusual treat- 
ment because of the helpful ideas on training that it contains, and because of 
the continuing interest of AMA members in this work. A further and con- 
cluding article on the manual will appear in a coming issue of PERSONNEL. 


— management has very conclusively established the impor- 

tance of sales training as a major responsibility of the sales ex- 
ecutive. That responsibility includes not only the obviously necessary 
training of new men, but also the continuous training and develop- 
ment of men already on the staff. As a matter of fact, this second 
phase of the training program should ordinarily rank first in im- 
portance, because the number of new men taken into the average 
wholesale establishment is relatively small, so that the real success 
of operation rests upon the effectiveness of the experienced men al- 
ready in your employ. 

The application of organized sales training in the case of the 
experienced man is a relatively new concept in sales management. 
It was once rather widely felt that as soon as a man “knew his line” 
he could thenceforth be regarded as a “trained man.” Such a view- 
point is highly dangerous today, for products and their uses, as well 
as markets and marketing methods, are changing so rapidly that the 
man who once “knew his line” can be hopelessly out of tune with 
current conditions in only a few months, if he is not kept abreast of 
all developments. 

It is unfair to the salesman to expect him to ferret out on his 
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own initiative these new facts that he needs so badly. Sales manage- 
ment must find a way to bring information to the salesman, so digested 
and so presented that it can be absorbed with a minimum amount of 
effort and in the least possible amount of time, That is the first objec- 
tive of sales training. 

But the transmission of factual data is not all that can be expected 
from sales training. Equally important is the mental stimulation 
that comes from new presentations and new viewpoints. Selling is 
essentially a mental process and minds that are allowed to run too 
long in one channel almost invariably become dull. Sales presenta- 
tions lose their sparkle and freshness with over-use. Ideas that were 
once powerful business producers are all too likely to become only 
so many words. Far too often the salesman begins to drop things 
out of his sales presentation, not because they have lost effectiveness, 
but simply because he has become unbearably bored with repeating 
the same old phrases day after day. 

The changes in individual sales methods that grow out of bore- 
dom are dangerous. It is far better to keep minds so stimulated with 
new material and new viewpoints, that monotony never develops— 
that the salesman never loses that “sparkle” which is so essential to 
peak performance. ‘That then becomes the second big objective of 
a good sales training program. If we can couple the two needs— 
“factual education” and “mental stimulation”—we have a simple and 
direct outline of the ideal training plan. 


PLANNING YOUR PROGRAM 


Sales training must be a planned activity. If a definite, concrete 
plan is not developed, the chances are strong that the pressure of 
daily affairs, even though of lesser importance, will cause evasion and 
postponement, a lack of coordination in what is done, and a conse- 
quent failure to attain the end you are after. 

With sales training, as with many other things, the best plan is 
generally the simplest one. Complicated programs too often fall down 
because of their own weight, because they place too great a burden 
upon the executives who operate them, and demand too much from 
the men who participate. The wise objective, therefore, is to develop 
the simplest plan that will gain your ends. But above all, have some 
kind of a plan—definite, specific, and orderly. 


SALES TRAINING METHODS 


The first decision that must be made in connection with the 
planning of a sales training program has to do with the method of 
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training to be used. Many different methods are available, but ex- 
perience points very definitely toward the sales meeting as the best 
device. In the first place, it permits the transmission of intelligence 
orally and visually, instead of calling for extended study of the printed 
page as is necessitated by a written text, correspondence course, or 
similar device. It is well to face the acknowledged fact that the typical 
salesman thoroughly dislikes extensive reading, that he has lost the 
“study habit’ and, like all adults, dislikes anything too reminiscent 
of school days. 

Perhaps even more important is the consideration that the group 
meeting plan provides the mental stimulation that is an essential ob- 
jective. With direct personal contact the maximum opportunity for 
stimulating minds is afforded. Furthermore, when at least a part of 
the meeting is conducted as an open forum in which all can partici- 
pate, every man gains something from every other man. 


You can know that you are proceeding in the direction that both 
experience and reason dictate, when you develop your sales training 


program as a series of group meetings. The plan outlined in this 
book follows that course. 


PLANNING THE TRAINING MEETING 


There is nothing new about sales meetings. Almost every whole- 
sale organization stages them at more or less frequent intervals. But 
there can be a tremendous difference in their effectiveness. Far too 
many meetings reflect a lack of planning and preparation. It is by 
no means unusual to find a group of salesmen brought together, often 
with considerable expense and inconvenience involved, only to as- 
semble in a meeting that has not been carefully planned, for which 
the leader has made little if any preparation and has little or noth- 
ing of real importance or interest ready to present. It is such meet- 
ings that generate the all-too-common distaste of the average salesman 
for “sales meetings.” 

That distaste, strong though it may be, can be turned to enthusi- 
astic approval if the meeting is made interesting and valuable enough. 
That can be accomplished with the right plan, properly carried out. 

As you lay out your own sales training program for the coming 
season, the following points should be borne in mind: 


1. Plan a complete program of meetings well in advance, cover- 


ing a period of several months. Definitely schedule the dates 
and times so that every one may plan accordingly. Commit 
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yourself to this definite program and do not vary from it 
except in the gravest emergencies. 

2. It is better to have more short meetings than a few longer 
meetings. Remember that there is a limit to how much 
material the average mind can digest at one time. 

3. Divide the subject matter to be covered between the meet- 
ings on a definite basis. Plan exactly what will be covered 
in each meeting and limit the meeting to that part of the 
subject. It is much better to cover a relatively small amount 
of ground thoroughly than to wander over the whole field 
in a hit-and-miss fashion. 

4. Plan each meeting carefully. Have everything worked out 
in detail so that you know exactly what you want to ac- 
complish and how you will do it. Don’t depend on the in- 
spiration of the moment to carry you through. A meeting 
which reflects real planning will command the respect and 
cooperation of your salesmen. If a sales meeting isn’t im- 
portant enough to you to be worth real thought and plan- 
ning, how can you expect your salesmen to take it very 
seriously? 

5. Make the maximum possible use of visual material—movies, 
still films, charts, diagrams, and other illustrative devices. 
Pictures teach faster than words. 

6. In the conduct of your meetings encourage discussion, but 
keep that discussion within bounds. Confine it to the sub- 
ject being discussed. A discussion of a relatively unimpor- 
tant matter can easily take up your entire time and leave 
you, at the end of the meeting, with your planned objective 
still unreached. If you want to discuss current problems and 
situations, provide time for it at the end of your regular 
planned presentation, 


GAINING SALESMEN’S COOPERATION 


The cooperation of your sales group is essential if you are to 
carry out a successful training program. Gaining that cooperation is 
no problem if the type of plan outlined above is followed. Every 
salesman worthy of the name is genuinely interested in improving his 
knowledge and ability. The man who isn’t is a personnel problem 
rather than a training problem. But no man is interested in dull, 
stodgy meetings. 

Probably the best way to see what to do is to look at an example 
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of what not to do. Here is a meeting report on the kind of a session 
that generates anything but cooperation: 


Meeting called on short notice for Saturday afternoon. Practically every man 
had to break appointments and change plans that he would not have made if 
he had known about the meeting far enough in advance. Sales Manager sensed 
feeling of men and tried to counteract it by announcing that the meeting would 
start promptly at one o'clock, be over by three. Wives, sweethearts and golf 
partners are advised accordingly. At one-thirty the Sales Manager is still clean- 
ing up routine work on his desk. The meeting finally gets started at two-fifteen. 
In the five minutes just preceding the meeting the Manager has scrawled a 
few hasty notes, picked up a letter or two that may “interest the boys.” He 
starts the meeting with an apology, then launches into an introductory talk 
that all of the older men know by heart. He asks someone to suggest a topic 
for discussion. Dead silence. Everyone is afraid to speak for he knows all 
his friends will blame him for prolonging the meeting if he does. Finally, 
with a little urging from the Manager, someone speaks up. The question is a 
special one, relating to this man’s own territory. No one else is particularly inter- 
ested, but the discussion between this man and the Manager goes on for a long 
while. Finally, out of boredom, someone changes the subject. This happens two or 
three times. Every few minutes during the whole meeting the Manager leaves 
to answer the telephone or take care of something. Any clerk can interrupt 
the meeting. It really isn’t important anyway; just the boys getting together. 
About five o’clock someone touches off the “hardy perennial”—one of those 
subjects that is argued about at every meeting but never settled. This goes 
on until the Manager suddenly remembers a six o’clock appointment, whereupon 
the meeting suddenly disbands. Everyone shakes hands with the Manager and 
tells him that it was a fine meeting. 


The above “meeting report” is exaggerated, of course, but there 
are enough meetings that follow somewhat the same pattern to explain 
fully the distaste of many salesmen for sales meetings. The farther 
you can get away from that pattern the more cooperation you can 
count on. If your meetings are planned right and run right, ninety- 
nine out of a hundred salesmen will be enthusiastic boosters for them. 


DEVELOPING YOUR FINAL PLAN 


With the principles and objectives of your training course well 
established, you are next brought face to face with the specific prob- 
lem of planning what meetings are necessary to provide an adequate 
sales training program for your particular house. Different wholesale 
establishments naturally have different problems, and your own par- 
ticular situation must be taken into account in developing your final 
plan. 

In general, the meetings which are necessary to a completely 
rounded program can be divided into three groups: 
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1. Product Meetings—having to do with specific lines of mer- 

chandise handled. 

Operation Meetings—having to do with the operation of 

your business. 

3. Background Meetings—having to do with general informa- 
tion on merchandising and marketing. 


ro 


Each one of these groups covers a phase of the knowledge which 
the successful salesman should possess. How many meetings you can 
hold under each one of these three classifications depends upon your 
situation, but all should be given full consideration as your plan is 
developed. 


PRODUCT MEETINGS 


In the case of a major product which represents, either now or 
potentially, a substantial portion of your business, three different meet- 
ings should be held. 

The first meeting should cover product facts, specifications, details, 
sales points, and other specific data. 

The second meeting should go beyond product facts to cover sales 
policies and special services connected with the line such as advertising, 
promotion, and merchandising. 

The third meeting should go into salesmanship as applied to this 
line of products, discussing sales methods that are applicable, sales 
technique that is needed, and similar material. 

For a major line, it is highly desirable to hold these three separate 
meetings. For a secondary product, or where it is absolutely impossible 
to hold the necessary number of meetings, the second and third meet- 
ings may be grouped together, to make two meetings, or all of the ma- 
terial can, if essential, be presented in one session. 

The recommended course of action is to group your lines into 
three classifications from the standpoint of their importance to you: 
major, secondary, and minor. Hold three meetings on each major line, 
two meetings on each secondary line, and one meeting on each minor 
line. In the case of relatively unimportant minor lines, of course, a 
number of different lines can be grouped together for a single meeting. 


OPERATION MEETINGS 


The salesman, in order to function most efficiently as a part of 
your organization, must have a complete understanding of the different 
operations involved in your business, and the ways in which he can 
cooperate for the general good. For example, it would contribute ma- 
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terially to the solution of credit and collection problems if the average 
salesman had a better understanding of the underlying principles of 
credit, the policies of your firm, and the operation of your Credit De- 
partment. The gaining of such an end can well be made the subject 
of a meeting in a training program, 


BACKGROUND MEETINGS 


To be most successful, any salesman must have an understanding 
of his customer’s problems. In the case of the salesman who sells to the 
retailer, that is particularly important, for a complete understanding 
of retail merchandising and all that it involves is very often essential. 
It is becoming more and more necessary that the wholesale salesman 
not only sell goods, but that he work with the dealer in planning the 
merchandising program that will resell those goods to the consumer. 
It is obvious, therefore, that no program of sales training would be 
complete which does not include one or more meetings to amplify the 
saleman’s knowledge in that direction. 
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CURRENT LABOR AND PERSONNEL 
LITERATURE 


By LEONA POWELL 
Research and Information Bureau, American Management Association 


INFORMATION TO EMPLOYEES 


HE recent financial report of the Johns-Manville Company to the 

employees of that organization’ seems to mark the beginning of 
a new wave of interest in efforts to inform employees about the fun- 
damental facts of their own companies. While pioneer work in this 
field was done for a number of years by such companies as General 
Electric, Standard Oil of New Jersey, Jewel Tea, and Cluett, Peabody 
& Company, there is now more widespread interest in the problem. 

A very fine example of an employees’ report which has come to 
our attention is the Employees’ Edition of the Annual Report of the 
Monsanto Chemical Company in St. Louis.2, The excellence of this 
particular report, incidentally, is greatly enhanced by an exceptionally 
pleasing and clever format. 

It will be recalled that in the May, 1937, number of PERSONNEL, 
it was suggested that employees were inclined to regard with suspicion 
(and perhaps resentment) any effort which management might make 
to educate them in matters of general economics, feeling that such 
efforts were calculated to sway their feelings for the accomplishment 
of some hidden management objective. ‘This does not seem to hold 
true with respect to company information, which is of a specific and 
definite type. A company might well be warranted in assuming that 
consistent adherence to a policy of keeping employees informed about 
the economic status of the company will result after a period of years 
in unified interest and a healthy kind of partnership. 


INFORMATION FROM EMPLOYEES 


The stimulus given by the government in recent years to collec- 
tive bargaining and to the labor cause in general has brought about a 
greatly increased interest on the part of management as to what 
workers are thinking on many topics. Some of the more progressive 
companies realized the importance of employee opinions and atti- 
tudes long before this time. Perhaps the best known attempt to as- 





1The Year 1937—A Report to all members of the Johns-Manville Organization by Presi- 
dent Lewis H. Brown. 


2Employes’ Edition of the Annual Report for the Year 1937. Monsanto Chemical Company. 
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certain employee attitudes was that made by Western Electric in the 
so-called Hawthorne experiment. A number of publications have 
resulted. Now we have a two-volume work by Professor T. N. White- 
head, “The Industrial Worker: a Statistical Study of Human Relations 
in a Group of Manual Workers.’”* This work is unique in two re- 
spects. ‘he collaboration between the officers of the Western Electric 
Company and Professor Whitehead and his assistants in the Graduate 
School of Business Administration was of an unusual kind. In the 
second place, it represents twelve years of work, six years of continu- 
ous observation and six years of recalculation and analysis. 


AN IMPORTANT FINDING 


Professor Whitehead’s recent book, “Leadership in a Free So- 
ciety,” was pointed towards the wide implications of these experimen- 
tal inquiries. In the present volumes he is concerned with detailed 
statistics of observations made upon a group of workers, Professor 
Whitehead has worked out some significant and interesting conclusions 
but these must be read in more detail than can be given in this brief 
review. However, one striking result of the study which can be 
described was the finding that changes in working conditions when 
made by employers for workers result in improved morale regard- 
less of the physical conditions involved if the change has been in- 
tended as a benefit to the workers. ‘This is due to the improved re- 
lations which are promoted between the management and its em- 
ployees. When this result is secured inadvertently, however, and 
nothing is done to continue the good relationship, the effect is like- 
ly to wear off. ‘This is a very illuminating principle and it might 
well explain some of the disappointments which employers have met 
in this field. 


FAIRNESS MUST BE ACHIEVED 


Interest in the subject of employee attitudes is shown also in a 
volume* by Mr. J. David Houser whose surveys of attitudes are well 
known. Mr. Houser’s material is based upon a number of definite 
surveys and is, accordingly, specific in its nature. His generalizations 
show the result of these first-hand contacts with the material. For 
example, Mr. Houser comments that business executives seem to 


3T'he Industrial Worker: A Statistical Study of Human Relations in a Group of Manual 
Workers. By T. N. Whitehead. Harvard University Press. Cambridge, 1938. 2 volumes. 
$5.00. 


4What People Want From Business. By J. David Houser. McGraw-Hill Book Co., New 
York, 1938. 250 pages. $2.50. 
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think that they need only keep on repeating that they want to be 
“fair,” whereas fairness is not something which can be asserted but 
must be achieved. 

There is also an interesting section on the consumer; it seems 
a wholesome approach that both the worker and the consumer should 
be taken into consideration in arriving at conclusions. Incidentally, 
some excellent critical thinking on the subject of consumer research 
is included in the discussion of consumer attitudes. 

Another interesting venture in the field of ascertaining employee 
attitudes was the survey conducted by the Market Research Corpora- 
tion of America for the National Association of Manufacturers, the 
results of which have been embodied in a sound slide film.’ The re- 
sults of this survey are based on over 5,000 completed questionnaires 
secured through personal interviews with a carefully selected sample 
group of 6,000 employees. It shows some highly interesting results. 
One of the findings was that a high percentage of the workers inter- 
viewed said they would like to have information from their employers 
on business conditions and on such matters of public interest as 
legislation and wages and hours. There was not so clear-cut a de- 
cision as to how they wanted this information presented, though there 
did seem to be a preference for bulletin board notices and meetings. 
Among other topics covered were the questions as to whether promo- 
tion should be based on seniority or good work; where to place the 
blame when misunderstandings arise; and why workers join unions. 

Also helpful in the field of employee attitudes are volumes which 
have been reviewed in recent numbers of "THE MANAGEMENT REVIEW. 
These are Dr. William Healy’s “Personality in Formation and Ac- 
tion,’® and Jean L. Shepard’s “Human Nature at Work.’? 


MEETING THE UNION 


Bearing on employee attitudes but going far beyond this into the 
actual working of a union contract is an article in the March 15 
number of Forbes called “How U. S. Steel Works with the Union.’’® 
This article could almost be used as a set of instructions to a com- 
pany starting to deal with a union. In addition, it should be very 
reassuring to executives who are somewhat apprehensive at such a 





5What Employees Think. Sound slide film, National Association of Manufacturers. 


6Personality in Formation and Action. By William Healy, M.D. W. W. Norton & Com- 
pany, New York, 1938. 204 pages. $2.00. 


THuman Nature at Work. By Jean L. Shepard. Harper & Brothers, New York, 1938. 
219 pages. $2.50. 


8“How U. S. Steel Works with the Union.’”” By John Elting. Forbes, March 15, 1988. 
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prospect or who are actually in the midst of dealing with a union. 
We have been told by most employers and employers’ groups that if 
one is to undertake collective bargaining with a union, the situation 
should be accepted wholeheartedly and every effort should be made 
to cooperate with union officers, thus bringing out the best type of 
union leadership. The Forbes article is an account of a company 
which when suddenly faced with the problem accepted the situation 
and immediately began to emphasize the advantages of the relation- 
ship. 

Confidence in human nature as found among one’s employees is 
the keynote also of the interesting experiment at the McCormick 
Company described by Mr. McCormick in the book called “Multiple 
Management.”® This has also been reviewed in a recent number of 
THE MANAGEMENT REVIEW. 

An interesting union handbook is that published by the Educa- 
tional Department of the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union.!° This handbook is the outgrowth of a course in trade union 
service given by the Educational Department. It covers such subjects 
as organizing new territory, chief objections to unionism voiced by 
workers, attitude of women towards organization, conduct of strikes, 
publicity and relations with the press, negotiating and enforcing 
agreements, and keeping financial records. The last section on labor 
and public opinion shows a keen awareness of public attitudes both 
just and unjust. The tone of the whole handbook is quiet and sen- 
sible and shows the result of the years of good leadership which this 
particular union has had. 


MANY UNIONS ACCEPTING INCENTIVES 


The new and revised edition of Charles W. Lytle’s “Wage Incen- 
tive Methods’! is a welcome event. At this moment there is partic- 
ular interest in Professor Lytle’s sections on union attitudes towards 
incentives. In brief compass, the reasons for the attitudes of labor 
leaders are shown. The viewpoint is expressed that union leadership 
is undoubtedly aware of the need for increased productivity as a 
basis for higher earnings and that leaders have, in many Cases, ac- 
cepted incentive systems and that this acceptance will be more wide- 


%Multiple Management. By Charles P. McCormick. Harper & Brothers, New York, 1938. 
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spread, depending on the extent to which there is really good shop 
management with careful scientific study for setting standards. 

The Interim Report of the Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor on Violations of Free Speech and Rights of Labor!2 is devoted 
to a brief discussion of the so-called ‘citizens’ committee.” The re- 
port considers this device a new technique which has grown up be- 
cause third parties are immune from the prohibitions laid on the 
employer. The report describes a sample citizens’ committee as 
having in it “so little of ‘the public’ that its own publicity commit- 
tee never saw its press releases before publication, its treasurer was 
unknown to its own members, and its major activities, behind a front 
widely advertised as a manifestation of ‘the public’s’ initiative, were 
known only to a hidden few. Its public statements represented it as 
a community in revolt against ‘a noisy minority’; yet before the Sen- 
ate committee it stood revealed, almost confessedly, as the noisiest, 
most minor of minorities, though by no means the most powerless.” 

Those who are on the lookout for good background material 
on labor problems will be interested in “The Labor Movement in 
America,’’!8 a history covering the labor movement from the earliest 
factory system in the United States up to the recent sudden emerg- 
ence and growth of the CIO. The book was written by Marjorie R. 
Clark, formerly a member of the Research Department of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, and S. Fanny Simon, for some years on the 
faculty of the Rand School for Social Science. While the authors 
are frankly pro-labor in their sympathies, they give an excellent in- 
sight into the labor movement in this country. 

Other background material of interest, each from its own specific 
point of view, is Mr. Davison’s “History of British Unemployment 
Policy since 1930,”?4 Joan Robinson’s “Introduction to the Theory of 
Employment’ which gives in a simplified form the Keynes’ theory 
of employment, and “The Family and the Depression,’’?® a study of 
100 Chicago families made by Ruth S. Cavan, a sociologist, and 
Katherine H. Ranck, a psychiatric social worker. Various studies on at- 
titudes of employees have emphasized the fact that all aspects of the 





2Violations of Free Speech and Rights of Labor (Interim Report, Report 46, Part 4). 
Senate Committee on Education and Labor. 
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employee’s life are equally important in determining his attitudes. 
Thus, this study of the effect of the economic depression on family 
relationships will be useful to personnel workers. 


GETTING A JOB 


Personnel workers and many others are glad to hail the revised 
edition of Glenn Gardiner’s book, “How You Can Get a Job.”27 
This book has incorporated not only the interesting outlines which 
Mr. Gardiner worked out in connection with his earlier edition for 
practical use but embodies considerable experience in applying the 
“Gardiner Method” to many circumstances of job seekers since that 
time. 

Another item of especial interest to personnel executives is the 
publication of the American College of Surgeons called ‘Medical 
Service in Industry and Workmen’s Compensation Laws.”!8 The 
work of the American College of Surgeons in setting up a minimum 
standard for industrial medical and surgical service has constituted a 
major development in this field. This study should prove invaluable 
to companies which have their own medical departments or are plan- 
ning to set up such departments. It is organized under the headings: 
Industrial Medicine, Its Purpose and Development, Organization of 
an Industrial Medical Service Staff, Functions of the Industrial Medi- 
cal and Surgical Service, Medical and Surgical Service for Small In- 
dustrial Establishments, Illness and Injury Experience in Industry 
and Its Costs, History of Workmen’s Compensation Laws, Essential 
Features of Workmen’s Compensation Laws and Insurance Systems, 
and Comments. Incidentally, an important fact to keep in mind is 
that the American College of Surgeons grants a certificate of approval 
to industrial establishments where the medical organization and ser- 
vice are fully approved and are of such a nature as to give reasonable 
assurance of continued compliance with the Minimum Standard. 

Among the signs of increased thinking about industrial relations 
problems are the various conferences on the subject. Proceedings re- 
cently published are the Fourth Midwest Conference on Industrial 
Relations at the University of Chicago last fall!® and the Tennessee 


Industrial Personnel Conference held at Chattanooga in February 
1938.20 
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